Our knowledge is our power, and God our 
strength. SouTHEY. 


CHRISTMAS. 


Here comes old Father Christmas, 
With sound of fife and drums; 
With mistletoe about his brows, 
So merrily he comes, 
His arms are full of all good cheer, 
His face with laughter glows; 
He! shines like any household.fire 
Amid the cruel snows. 
He is the old folk’s Christmas; 
He warms their hearts like wine; 
He thaws their winter into spring, 
And makes their faces shine. 
Hurrah for Father Christmas! 
Ring all the merry bells! 
And bring the grandsires all around 
To hear the tale he tells. 


But who shall bring their Christmas 
Who wrestle still with life? 
Not grandsires, youths, or little folks, 
But they who wage the strife,— 
The fathers and the mothers 
Who fight for home and bread, 
Who watch and ward the living, 
And bury all the dead? 
Ah! by their side at Christmas-tide 
The Lord of Christmas stands: 
He smooths the furrows from their brow 
With strong and tender hands. 
“T take my Christmas gift,’’ He saith, 
“From thee, tired soul, and he 
Who giveth to My little ones 
Gives also unto Me.” 


Rose Terry Cooke. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A HOLIDAY SEQUENCE. 


BY INEZ DEJARNATT COOPER. 


T the sudden jingle of sleigh-bells, Lana 
Hanson leaned her elbow, calloused 
from so often supporting her small 

body, on the window-sill, and looked hungrily 
out as a cutter flashed by the house. 

The night before there had been a heavy 
snow-storm, the first of the season, and all day 
long, the cutters, from which jingled silver- 
tongued bells, had been darting past the house. 

Lana saw them all, for she lived on the main 
street of the little town of Harvey. Some- 
times a farmer’s bob, in which crouched happy- 
faced children, would pass. When these sleds 
turned homeward, Lana noticed that they 
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always contained, among other things, a Christ- 
mas tree. 

“T guess all the farmers’ll have a tree; any- 
way,” said Lana, thoughtfully. “I wish I lived 
on a farm.” 

The mother, busy with her needle, gave a 
tired sigh as she glanced at the pale face of her 
little daughter, who was unable to walk, and 
thought what a boon life on the farm would be 
for her. 

But Lana had forgotten her wish, and leaned 
back contentedly, for she heard a well-known 
patter on the stairs, and in a moment her friend 
and almost only playmate, Mary Chamberlain, 
burst into the room without even waiting to 
knock, so excited was she. 

“Oh, Lana!” she exclaimed excitedly,— 
Mary was always excited about something,— 
‘‘there’s going to be a sleigh-ride for the Sunday 
School to-day, and ey-er-ee one of us is going,” 
she added emphatically. ‘‘Miss Vollis and Miss 
Nants’”— She paused a moment and twirled de- 
lightedly around, her red cap and coat making 
a crimson whirl, while Lana, with a patience 
born of suffering, waited. 

The mention of the names of Miss Vollis and 
Miss Nants opened wonderful possibilities. 
Lana lived next door to the church, and these 
two young ladies always came on the days 
when she felt able to go, and carried her, in her 
little hammock, to the Sunday School. 

“They are,” said Mary, standing on her toes 
like a small sprite. ‘‘They are,” she repeated, 
so full was her message with meaning for both 
little girls, “going to take you!” 

“‘Oh, mother!’’ Lana’s face turned wistfully 
towards the hard-working woman. ‘Could I?” 

Mrs. Hanson looked at the sparkling Mary. 
‘‘Are you sure, child?”’ she questioned. ; 

“Yes.” Mary bobbed her crisp black curls 
up and down. “Sister sent me over so’s 
Lana’d be ready. They’ll be here right after 
dinner, and we’re going’”’—she leaned forward to 
make her communication the more impressive 
“we are going to the Mills farm for tea!” 

Lana’s cheeks were so pink that Mrs. Hanson 
had to have her rest, for fear she would be too 
worn out to go. Aftera hasty good-bye, Mary 
scampered down the stairs and did not appear 
again that day till the great bobs, which carried 
the Sunday-School scholars, drew up before Mrs. 
Hanson’s door. 

“We will take good care of her,” said Miss 
Vollis, as she and Miss Nants, tenderly bearing 
Lana, carried her to the sleigh. 

In a few minutes Lana was sitting in the 
cosiest place in the great bob. The boys and 
girls had made a large nest of hay for her seat 
and she sat in this, happier than any queen on 
her throne. 

It seemed no time before the sled drew into 
the door-yard of the Mills farm; and Mr. Mills, 
who was the Sunday-School superintendent, 
held in’ his horses, while the girls and boys 
jumped lightly from the low bob. 

In twos and threes they swarmed into the 
house and were soon busy and happy in a game 
of Puss Wants a Corner, in the great dining- 
room. 

Lana watched happily, too delighted to 
think of her own inability to enter into the game, 
when Miss Vollis and Miss Nants came for her, 
saying that she must rest awhile before tea. 

As they entered the living-room, there came 
into the room, by another door, a tall young 
man in a great fur coat. 

“Well, I am lucky,” he exclaimed, “to get 
here in time for a frolic with all these young- 
sters!”’ 

“The city does not change you much,” said 
Miss Nants, laughing. 

“Who is this?” asked he, bending his grave 


eyes and great shoulders forward, as the two 
young ladies seated Lana comfortably among 
the pillows and cushions on the broad couch. 

“She is Lana Hanson,” explained Miss Vollis. 
“She has lived here in Harvey only about two 
years, since you have been away.” 

Raymond Mills, who was studying medicine 
in one of the great colleges in Chicago, drew his 
chair up to the couch, and before long had 
made friends with Lana. Later, when the two 
young ladies went to help Mrs. Mills prepare 
the tea, he asked her a great many questions 
about her hip. 

“T must have a frolic with the boys and girls,” 
said he finally, rising. “I do not get such a 
chance often.” 

Lana lay back among the cushions quietly; 
listening to the shouts and noise, which came 
with redoubled force after Dr. Ray, as they 
called him, entered the play. 

At the table, thoroughly rested, Lana sat 
with the other children and listened to the 
merry talk and fun, and enjoyed the good things 
which Mrs. Mills knew so well how to prepare. 

“This is better than any Christmas tree,” 
whispered she to Mary, who sat next to her. 

Mary, who held the drumstick of a large 
chicken in one hand, nodded appreciatively. 

“Yes,”’ she whispered. ‘’Sides, we'll have 
one at the church.” 

Later, just when the stars were coming out, 
‘the boys and girls trooped out, and into the 
sleigh. 

The next day Dr. Ray came to have a talk 
with Lana’s mother. 

Lana heard his last words, as he stood, hat 
in hand, ready to leave. 

“Yes,” he said, “we treated a case at the 
hospital only recently, which was farther de- 
veloped than this. You have already employed 
all the skill which you can afford. It is one 
chance in a thousand to be able to have access 
to the great Dr. Nansen, and besides, it will be 
a great help to us students. There is a selfish 
side, you see—” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Hanson gently, ‘“‘I do 
not see a selfish side, nor do I wish to.” 

“What is it, mother?” asked Lana, as Mrs. 
Hanson went about absently regulating the 
already orderly room. 


Her mother, with face showing strong traces- 


of self-repression, came and stood before her. 

“Don’t be too hopeful, little girl,” she said, 
laying a tender arm on Lana’s shoulder, “but 
Dr. Mills says that you can be helped—cured!”’ 

The next day Dr. Ray, returning to his 
school, took with him a very wistful little girl, 
who was almost dazed at the noise and the 
crowds. 

Lana was there many weeks and the weather 
was warm before she returned to Harvey; but, 
when she did come, the boys and girls, who met 
her at the station, greeted a little girl who 
could walk. 


CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


Tue earth has grown old with its burden of care, 
But at Christmas it always is young; 
The heart of the jewel burns lustrous and fair, 
And its soul full of music bursts forth on the 
air, 
When the song of the angels is sung. 


It is coming, Old Earth, it is coming to-night! 
On the snowflakes which cover thy sod 
The feet of the Christ-child fall gentle and white, 
And the voice of the Christ-child tells out with 
delight, 
That mankind are the children of God. 


On the sad and the lonely, the wretchedfand 
poor, 

The voice of the Christ-child shall fall; 
And to every blind wanderer open the door 
Of hope that he dared not to dream of before, 

With a sunshine of welcome for all. 


The feet of the humblest may walk in the field 
Where the feet of the Holiest trod; 
This, then, is the marvel to mortals revealed 
When the silvery trumpets of Christmas have 
pealed, 
That mankind are the children of God. 


Purtiuips Brooks. 
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TWO CHRISTMAS LETTERS. 


BY LOUISE M, OGLEVEE, 


ISS MARY BENTON, teacher of the 
primary room, sat by the library 
table, carefully reading, one by one, 

the pile of small letters that lay before her,— 
letters written by her pupils that day to Santa 
Claus. 

On the other side of the table sat her Uncle 
Henry, casting occasional disapproving glances 
over his glasses at the pile of letters. 

“Tt does seem as if there ought to be some 
other way to teach a grammar class than by 
such nonsense_as that,”” he remarked presently. 
“Tm suprised, Mary, that you encourage such 
a thing.” Then he put down his paper, took 
off his glasses, and proceeded: “Of all the 
things invented to create selfishness, this Santa 
Claus letter business is the worst; setting the 
children to wanting all sorts of impossible gifts, 
and spoiling their Christmas because they don’t 
get them.” 

With a snort of disgust, he resumed his 
glasses and his paper, while Miss Mary read on 
with the quiet smile which the children all 
knew. 

“This seems to bear out your argument, 
Uncle Henry,” she said, after a few minutes of 
silence, pushing a letter across the table. Uncle 
Henry did not deign for some time to notice 
the letter, but at last, pretending that he was 
through with his paper, he picked it up and 
read it, just as his niece had all the time known 
that he would. 

It read, 


Dear Santa Claus,—Please bring me a real 
baby doll with real baby clothes, and some gold 
beads, and a new ring, and a doll house, and some 
games, and anything else you want to. 

LuciILiE. 


“Typical, typical,” said Uncle Henry; “and 
Lucille has everything that money can buy 
now. The school board ought to put a stop to 
this sort of thing, if you don’t.” 

Miss Mary worked away, and presently she 
pushed another letter across the table. . “This 
is from Jennie Larson,’’ she said, “‘and Jennie 
explained to me that she had heard her mother 
say that Santa Claus was too poor to bring 
anything to their house this year excepting 
something for Jennie herself.” 

After a few disapproving grunts, Uncle Henry, 
glowering fiercely at the neatly written piece 
of paper, read, 


Dear Santa Claus,—Please bring me a new 
warm coat for my mamma. She takes cold when 
she wears her old one. I will give it to her for a 
surprise. Thank you for the nice things you © 
brought me last year. 

Your friend, 
JENNIE, - 
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Uncle Henry made no comment, but presently 
Miss Mary discovered that he was reading the 
letter over again. He had known Jennie’s 
mother and her grandmother, and he knew the 
poverty that they bravely endured. The 
thought of that little girl voluntarily offering 
to give up her cheap little Christmas in order 
to give her mother a Christmas surprise touched 
him more than he liked to admit, and Miss 
Mary secretly exulted when she saw him fur- 
tively wiping his eyes, but not for anything 
would she have let him know that she had seen 
him do it. P 

This was Thursday, and Monday was Christ- 
mas Day. Saturday* morning Uncle Henry 
took the car for down town without making 
any explanations as to his plans,—not an un- 
usual thing for the average person to do at that 
time of the year, but for Uncle Henry, who 
hated crowds in general, and Christmas crowds 
in particular, it was most unusual. 

His niece and her mother had a little belated 
shopping to do that morning, and suddenly, 
while standing in one of the busiest of the busy 
stores, Miss Mary exclaimed, ‘‘Mother, mother, 
do look there!” at the same time pointing to a 
tall figure being steered through the crowd by 
a polite floor-walker. 

Mrs. Benton looked. ‘‘Why, it’s Henry!” 
she cried; “Henry, Christmas shopping. What 
in this world can have set him at it!” 

Miss Mary could not resist following the 
strange shopper to see what he was going to 
buy, and in a few minutes she came back to her 
mother, reporting, “He’s buying dolls! You 
ought to see him. When I left he was ex- 
amining a gay lady in red satin, and I think he 
had about yielded to her charms.” 

Christmas morning was full of surprises. 
Usually Uncle Henry’s gift was a cheque, given 
to the whole family together, but this time he 
had selected individual gifts for each one. 

Later in the day Miss Mary, out on an errand, 
met Jennie, a radiant little Jennie, hugging 
tenderly in her arms a big doll dressed in red 
satin, which Miss Mary recognized at once. 

“Santa Claus answered my letter,” she cried 
as soon as she saw her teacher, ‘‘and he brought 
us so many things! They came up from the 
store, and they said, “For Jennie from Santa 
Claus.” He didn’t send mother her coat, but 
there was a letter in an envelope that said she 
was to go down to the store to-morrow and get 
one so it will be sure to fit.” 

Uncle Henry sat reading one of his new 
Christmas books as his niece came in. Slipping 
up behind him, she put her arms about his 
neck, whispering, “ You are a miserable fraud. 
I just now met the happiest little girl you ever 
saw, who was telling me about all of the lovely 
things that Santa Claus brought in answer to 
her letter.” 

Uncle Henry gave her a sharp look over his 
glasses. Then, with his characteristic little 
grunt, he remarked, “It’s always the ‘excep- 
tion that proves the rule,’ you know.” 


The first sure symptom of a mind in health ts 
rest of heart, and pleasure felt at home. 
YOUNG. 


~“HRISTIANITY began in a very small way 
—a baby lying in a manger, with some 


plain, simple minded shepherds coming» 


in the night to look upon him. But the heavenly 
influence which started in the world that night 
has spread into all nations. Wellspring. 


DECEMBER. 


Ou! holly branches and mistletoe, 
And Christmas chimes where’er we go, 
And stockings pinned up in a row! 
These are thy gifts, December! 


And, if the year has made thee old, 
And silvered all thy locks of gold, 
Thy heart has never been a-cold 
Or known a fading ember. 


The whole world is a Christmas tree, 
And stars its many candles be. 
Oh! sing a carol joyfully 
The year’s great feast in keeping! 


For once, on a December night 
An angel held a candle bright. 
_And led three wise men by its light 
To where a child was sleeping. 


Harrint F, Biopeertr. 
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THE SEVEN-LITTLE FIR TREES. 
BY MARION E,. PICKERING. 


ATRINA was a Christmas child. She 
was always so loving and helpful that 
the neighbors declared it was because 

she was born on Christmas Eve, and called her 
the little sister of the Christ-child. Katrina 
herself thought it was a beautiful happening 
that she could be a humble sharer in the joy 
of that birthday which means so much to the 
whole world. In her gratitude she quite for- 
got that she received none of the lovely gifts 
that dropped into the eager hands of her play- 
mates. Katrina’s father was dead, and the 
mother had made a brave struggle to keep a 
home for her little family. 

But, when Katrina’s twelfth Christmas birth- 
day drew near, she felt that the most wonderful 
gifts were indeed coming to her. In the first 
place, Brother Fritz had served the required 
two years in the German army and was even 
now on his way home. Then they had moved 
into a pleasant garden-house fronting a tiny 
court-yard.. The green grass, dotted with 
seven small, pointed fir trees, and the clean 
paved walks were a perpetual delight to Katrina. 
Surely, in summer-time, it must be a bit of the 
real country, and, when powdered with winter 
snow, a veritable Christmas-tree garden. 

The children were sure that in all the great 
city of Berlin there could not be a cosier home 
than the little garden-house, with its lace-draped 
windows aflame with scarlet geraniums. To 
be sure, all the airy, sunshiny rooms must be 
rented to girl-students from the great music 
school, and every night Katrina and her sisters 
must climb a ladder to their beds in the loft 
over the bathroom. But it was a delight to 
help the mother dust and arrange the home- 
pictures and pretty souvenirs the young stu- 
dents never tired of gathering about them. 
Wonderful plans for the coming of this Christ- 
mas Eve haunted Katrina, for the mother had 
promised that all the pennies earned during 
the month by running errands should be her 
very own. 

It seemed to the happy child that never be- 
fore had the young students written so many 
home letters that required immediate mailing, 
or made ready so many dainty packages that 
must be taken to the office for weighing. Her 
busy feet ran hither and thither, untiringly, and 
already the shabby purse was full to overflowing. 

There was enough for a pair of warm gloves 


. her 


for the mother, a beautiful muffler for Brother 
Fritz, and at the corner bakery both windows 
were filled with the most fascinating pink- 
sugar pigs carrying “ good-luck”’? money bags on 
their broad backs. These would be sure to 
delight the hearts of Bettina and Greta. If 
only there were pennies enough to buy even 
a very tiny tree, that would be the crowning 
joy of all! 

Katrina smothered a sigh and leaned her 
sober face against the window-pane. Below, 
in the garden, the seven little fir trees, sparkling 
with the first snowfall, nodded and beckoned 


encouragingly. Then a happy thought darted 
into the child’s busy brain. Seven Christmas 
trees! Ifonly— Here she flew downstairs and 


across the court-yard to consult her good 
friend, the portress, whose kindly face was 
always framed in the diamond-shaped window 
beside the heavy outer door. 

Surely, surely it could be managed. There 
was her own little flock,—Minna and Anna 
and Erich, and in the great house on Bismarck 
Street there were at least three families of chil- 
dren, and the back door opened directly into 
the court-yard. Now, if Katrina would tend 
the gate for a few minutes she would run across 
and lay the plan before the mothers. And 
lo! in a twinkling, the loving thought of “the 
Christmas child’? became a delightful cer- 
tainty. 

Many anxious little eyes peered skyward 
that cloudy Christmas Eve, but these were 
Christmas clouds, and the very instant that the 
moon sailed triumphantly into the blue they 
drifted into a beautiful silver-edged halo around 
shiny face. The seven little fir trees 
waved a glad welcome to the merry children 
who danced around them to the musie of the 
joyful Christmas-tree song. Cold? Bless you, 
yes, freezing cold, but nobody was even aware 


. that Jack Frost was a self-invited guest. 


Suddenly, the beautiful strains of ‘ Holy 
Night’ floated down from above. “The angels 
are singing,” cried the children, clasping each 
other in an ecstasy of delight. But Katrina’s 
bright eyes espied the girl-violinist who oc- 
cupied the small attic room, braving frost- 
bitten fingers as she leaned from the open win- 
dow and added her mite to the general joy. 

“Clang! Clang!”’ crashed the great outside bell, 
and, without waiting for admittance, in rushed 
Santa Claus himself, tossing little gifts to the 
right and left so rapidly that even Katrina had 
hardly time to observe what a remarkable re- 
semblance he bore to good Hans, the husband 
of the kindly portress,—ruddy, roly-poly cheeks, 
creased with constant smiles,—they might have 
been twin-brothers. Now an icy little breeze 
had tagged Santa Claus all the way from his 
home in the North land, and, on the last stroke 
of nine, one mighty puff and the children 
were straightway whisked homeward, shrieking 
with laughter. 

And all night long, in the deserted garden, 
the seven little fir trees whispered over and 
over the glad story of the coming of the Christ- 
child. 


GOOD MANNERS. 


HE instinet of self-control, of gentleness 
of consideration and forethought and 
quick sympathy, which go to make up 

what we call good breeding, the absence of 
noise and hurry, the thousand. and one little 
ways by which we can please people or avoid 
displeasing them, are all taught us by our own 
hearts. Good manners are the fine flowers of 
civilization, and everybody can have them. 


American Boy. 
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KRISS KRINGLE. 


BY F. D, SHERMAN. 


Away with melancholy! 
This day is for delight; 
When mistletoe and holly 
In wreaths and garlands bright 
Are hung above the ingle, 
And joyous voices mingle 
‘To welcome in Kriss Kringle, 
Who comes clad all in white! 


Green spray and crimson berry 

A crown for him shall be; 
Gay catch and carol merry 

Shall fill his heart with glee, 
Shall match his sleigh-bells’ jingle 
And warm his ears a-tingle,— 
A greeting to Kriss Kringle, 

The Christmas fairy he! 


Within his sleigh he carries 

The presents high up-piled; 
Not long with us he tarries, 

By leaf and song beguiled. 
God-speed, down dale and dingle, 
May there not be a single 
Forgotten one, Kriss Kringle, 

But gifts for every child! 

Outlook. 
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MR. SANTA CLAUS, HOPEDALE, 
LABRADOR, 


BY FELIX J. KOCH, 


ERBERT had reached the tender age 

H of six, the age, that is, when children 

begin to have doubts of the possibility 

of a man of great bushy whiskers and immacu- 

late red dressing-sacque coming through a 

dirty, grimy chimney without soil or blemish 

and sailing away again through air behind a 

team of reindeer, unseen, when only so much 

as a stray leopard from the menagerie had set 
all the town agog. 

So William and Mary had determined to 
let childhood take its course. They would not 
tell him there was no Santa Claus. Why spoil 
the sweet fancies and mysteries of childhood? 

Nor would they lie openly to him, for, in 
the fall, Herbert would be going to school, and 
then the boys would teach him differently; 
and they would be “great big fibbers,’’ as he 
said, in his eyes, which would not do at all. 
By and by, as expected, Herbert propounded 
the question. © ; 

It was in the sweet hour of bedtime confi- 
dences, when, in his nighties, he sat before the 
fire,—a delicious quarter-hour of indulgence 
before hopping away into bed. 

The chimney, up which the flames now roared 
and sparkled, had suggested it. 

“Mother Perce, Rose says there ain’t no 
Santy Claus. But there is, ain’t there?” 

Mother seemed very busy getting a bit of 
pink thread into a rose on the bit of fancy- 
work she was making, 

Herbert was used to having his stray ques- 
tions go unanswered, he asked such a legion 
of them. j 

“Mother, ain’t the good Saint living away 
up north?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

She saw her wedge. 

“There is the good Saint away up north, 
where Uncle Bill went. That’s where he got 
you the seal slippers, and where he took the 
picture of the cunning little Eskimo baby.” 


BATTLE HARBOR, LABRADOR-— Sek HoprpaLe Srory. 
(Where Peary made Stay.) 


““T wonder where Uncle is now. I guess he’s 
off after tiger in India.” 

Uncle “wrote for papers,” Herbert under- 
stood, and Uncle ‘‘seemed to get everywhere 
and to every place in all the story-books.” 

Mother, however, anticipated another ques- 
tion. 

“Away up north, do you remember, he told 
us how, at Hopedale, a little village, the white 
men from Germany are teaching the Eskimo 
our language and making them good people?” 

Then she went on to tell all her brother had 
related of the little people of the snow, of the 
way they drive the reindeer,—which, asa matter 
of fact, they don’t use on the east half of the 
American continent at all—of the way they 
get milk, meat, clothing from him; till the last 
minutes of the quarter-hour had ticked off, and 
it was bedtime “‘for sure.” 

Like many another fond mother, Mrs. Bliss had 
taught her young hopeful to read, to write his 
name in print, and other first elementals of 
primary-grade school work. This, notwith- 
standing the self-evident fact that the teacher 
would repeat all this in the class-room for less 
favored mortals, and her own son be encumbered 
simply with knowledge to be put to no addi- 
tional use. 

Next morning, however, Herbert was* de- 
cidedly busy. He took a pencil from his 
mother’s desk, a sheet of paper, and an en- 
velope. 

He knew just what to do, he had seen his 
mother do it so often. Sprawling full length 
on the floor of the nursery, he wrote: 


Dear Mr. Santy Claus,—I wants to make 
surely sure you 7s,—so I’m writing to you. Please 
bring me a five-cent drawing tablet, no matter 
what else you bring. I didn’t tell nobody I want 
this, so only you’ll know. And, if I get it, then 
Ill know you really is. 

I have been good this year. 

Yours, 
HERBERT, 


He folded the paper, put it in the envelope, 
sealed it, secured a stamp,—a two-cent one,— 
from his mother’s desk, and, under pretence of 


going out to play, got to the corner box and 
dropped it. 

There was the usual Christmas bundle of 
mail in the letter-box. The postman making 
collections didn’t see the wee note among the 
others on top and below it. It found its way, 
therefore, to the main post-office. 

There, reading on it “Hopedale, Lab.,” the 
clerk referred to his indexes, found that “ Lab.” 
meant Labrador, sent it into the sack for New- 
foundland and beyond, for- Labrador is an 
appanage, not of Canada, but of Newfoundland. 

It went out with the Canadian East mails to 
New York. : 

The address, copied by Herbert off a post- 
card,—of a seal on an ice-floe and an Eskimo in 
pursuit, sent him by Uncle,—seemed correct. 

Only, like many an adult, the child (they 
knew it was a child by the hand) had perhaps 
thought the two-cent rate to Canada prevailed 
in Newfoundland, but at that time it did not. 
The letter had three cents due, so they put on 
a due-stamp and sent it on, northward. 

At St. John’s, capital of Newfoundland, the 
sack was opened and sorted. <A letter with 
postage due there has the amount doubled,— 
for penalty,—to teach the folk a lesson. 

So there were six cents to pay. . 

And the letter went north on the last boat 
before the ice closed the passage to Hopedale. 

Coming there, the missionaries, without know- 
ing its contents, refused it. Pennies are too 
searce in the high latitudes to waste on due- 
postage there. 

So back to St. John’s, back to the States, 
back to Herbert’s home,—for mamma had her 
address in a corner of the envelope,—it went. 
Mamma was the corresponding secretary of a 
woman’s club, and, to give business tone to her 
letters, had done this. 

But, meanwhile, six months had elapsed; 
Christmas had come and gone. 

On Christmas Eve, Nora, the nurse-girl, had 
come in to her mistress while she was trimming 
the tree. ; 

“Please, Mum, an’ see as what I’ve got fer 
Herbert. ’Tain’t much, Mum, but, he’s so fond 


- 
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of drawing, I hopes he’ll like it,” and the little 
nurse-maid deposited a ten-cent drawing-book, 


such as one gets in all the stores, at the foot 


of the tree. 

No Carnegie, endowing a city with a library, 
to be rifled, as are most these, by grafting 
library trustees, could have been happier in 
his giving. 

Next morning had come Christmas. 

Herbert was out with the dawn. 

In his stockinged feet, he slipped out of the 
crib, and into the sitting-room. 

One glorious “Oh!” burst from him. 

Father and mother had risen and were peeping 
through a curtain. 

One moment of supreme happiness, then his 

eyes fixed on the drawing-book. 
' They wondered that, of all things else, he 
should seize that, open it, feel it, bend it, 
count its pages, as if to make certain he were 
not in a dream. 

Then, then only, to the other costher presents. 

Again and again, however, he eyed the draw- 
ing-book. It would not leave his sight. 

January, February, March, had passed. 

In the interim they had had the pleasure 
of seeing Herbert argue with his chum, till that 
one was willing to swear that there WAS a 
Santa Claus. 

And, they had wondered. 

Now, one morning, when Herbert was in 
school, the postman, stopping, remarked there 
were six cents coming to him on a letter re- 
fused up north. 

Investigation showed it to be Willie’s hand, 
mother’s envelope. 

She paid it, and, while the postman loitered, 
she .opened the letter. 

Then she understood. 

“And what a narrow escape it was!” And 
how good of Mr. Santy Claus, of Hopedale, 
Lab., to send it back!”’ she could not refrain 
from remarking, as she esi Nora for the 
little drawing-book. 


THE SQUIRRELS. 


’Twas a bitter cold morning; the new-fallen 


snow 

Had pierced every crack where a snowflake 
could go; 

The streams were all solid, the ice sharp and 
clear, 


And even the fishes were chilly, I fear. 


Almost all the wild creatures were troubled and 
cold, 

And sighed for sweet Summer, the shy and the 
bold; 

But one thrifty family, as you must know, 

Was breakfasting merrily under the snow. 


Close by a tall tree, in a hole in the ground, 
Which led to a parlor, with leaves cushioned 
round, 
Five jolly red squirrels were sitting at ease, 
And eating their breakfast as gay as you please. 
Our Dumb Animals. 
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“THE LITTLE CHRISTMAS EVER- 
GREEN. 
BY GERTRUDE WINHAM FIELDER. 
‘N the green and brown wood where, in the 
summer-time, the flowers grew right out 


of the ground instead of on little girls’ 
hats, and where,“in the-winter-time, the trees 
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are trimmed with snow and live squirrels, there 
lived, side by side, a little evergreen tree and a 
little maple tree. 

It wasinthe spring. The little evergreen had 
been wide awake all winter long and was wish- 
ing for a playmate, when suddenly, one beautiful 
morning, the little maple shook herself and put 
on a lovely dress which was all covered with 
red tassels. Little Evergreen, 
polite, bowed to Little Maple (it was the South 
Wind who swept through the woods just then 
and helped Little Evergreen to bow gracefully), 
but Little Maple, who thought her dress prettier 
than Little Evergreen’s, did not return the bow. 

By and by Little Maple cast aside her pretty 
red-tasselled dress and donned another. This 
time it was of shimmering green, and, when 
South Wind and East Wind and West Wind were 
out at play, how beautifully Little Maple’s 
dress rustled in the breeze! Every morning 
Little Evergreen bowed to Little Maple, but 
proud Little Maple turned her head the other 
way. She would not associate with any one 
who wore but one dress the whole year round, 
not she! 

Then came autumn, and again Little Maple 
donned a new gown, and this was, oh, so beauti- 
ful. It was all crimson and gold and gold and 
crimson, And now Little Evergreen did not 
dare bow, but stood quite still. 

But, listen! Along came North Wind roaring 


who was very: 


through the woods. Little Evergreen bent 
his tiny form in friendly welcome, but, look! 
What has happened to Little Maple? Gone is 
her lovely gown of crimson and gold, all gone, 
and shivering she stands, clad in sombre gray. 
Then the Little Evergreen, in pity, turned away. 

Very soon the merry snowflakes came whirl- 
ing, swirling through the air. They danced and 
they pranced, and finally settled on Little 
Evergreen, but they flitted right through 
Little Maple’s bare branches and fell to the 
ground. 

And now Little Evergreen had a new gown,— 
a gown as soft as down and as white as ermine. 
A little girl came running through the woods. 
“Oh, papa,” she cried, “see this lovely little 
tree! ~I want it for my dollies’ Christmas tree.” 

The next thing Little Evergreen knew it was 
covered with dazzling silver stars, and dozens 
of tiny lights glimmered from every branch. 
“How I wish,” said Little Evergreen, “that 
Little Maple looked as pretty as I.” 


In the sweet morn of life, when health and joy 
laugh in the eye, and o’er each sunny plain a 
mild celestial softness seems to reign. 

JoHn LrypEn. 


True happiness resides in things not seen. 
Youna. 
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THE RIVER OF DREAMS. 


Tue river of dreams runs silently down 

By a secret way that no one knows, 

But the soul lives on while the dream-tide flows 

Through the gardens bright or the forests brown. 

And I think sometimes that our whole life seems 

To be more than half made up of dreams, 

For its changing sights and its passing shows 

And its morning hopes and its midnight fears 

Are left behind with the vanished years. 

Onward, with ceaseless motion, 

The life stream flows to the ocean, 

And we follow the tide, awake or asleep, 

‘Till we see the dawn on loye’s great deep; 

Then the bar at the harbor mouth is crossed, 

And the river of dreams in the sea is lost. 
Henry Van Dyke. 
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HILMA SUE AND HER CHRISTMAS 
TREE. . 


BY LEONORA BECK ELLIS. 


Part II. 


ILMA SUE quickly told her all. The 
H idea had come to her in Mrs. Gray’s 
Sunday-School class, under the sym- 
pathetic teaching she had never known before. 
The child, who stood both for sister and 
mother to the three other little ones, wanted 
to make a Christmas tree for them, and so 
bring clearly to them the Christmas idea, the 
Christ-thought, of giving and loving. 

“Never a Christmas has come to us before, 
dear lady,” she finished gravely. “Our 
mamma, beautiful,—she has been gone so long! 
Mine fadder,—he’s sad, sad! It will make all 
different, this tree!” : 

Mrs. Gray reflected. ‘‘You seem to feel so 
sure, Hilma Sue, that happiness and blessing 
will come in the way you have planned.” 

The girl nodded earnestly. 

“The tree, it will make Karl happy, and 
Baby, and Hans, to see the pretty of it, and 
have gifts. For mine fadder the blessing is,— 
and all of us. It comes from it, that—that— 
didn’t you say God is love, and takes care for 
us, and wants us happy? Not before have we 
understood it so.” 

Mrs. Gray’s eyes were bright with tears. 

“You precious child, you precious, believing 
soul!” 

“See it they will, then,” Hilma Sue went on 
eagerly. ‘‘After—no more fishing on Sunday, 
no more just like other days. Mine fadder 
will have out his best boat, and bring the boys 
and all to your school. You'll teach the great, 
big things to them, and better and better every- 
thing will grow for us.” 

Be sure Mrs. Gray gave Hilma Sue work. 
The honest Norse lassie wanted no money she 
did not earn. But there was much cleaning 
and Christmas preparation going on at the 
bungalow, and the one servant of the Grays 
was glad enough to have help in doing the extra 
work, 

The days sped past, and Christmas was at 
hand. Hilma Sue had her work all done, her 
little purchases made, her plans perfected. 
Mrs. Gray had entered enthusiastically into the 
plans, making valuable suggestions in every 
direction, helping in the selection of the little 
gifts, and adding several of her own. 

“Oh, yes, child,” she urged, when Hilma Sue 
looked a gentle protest, ““you are to let me do 
this. It is a part of the Christmas thought, 
a part of my happiness and my children’s, to 
add these simple toys and garments to your 
little collection. You haven’t forgotten what 


I taught you the other day, about the blessed- 
ness of giving?” 

“Bigger than taking,” answered the girl, 
smiling brightly. 

The tree should be ready at dark on Christmas 
Eve, the two had decided. Hardaker and the 
boys would be busy all day. Olga could be 
kept outside at play; and the pretty little 
cedar tree which Hilma Sue had found on the 
upper part of the island should be set up and 
made ready in the small shed-room, where she 
and the baby slept. Mrs. Gray would take 
time from other duties to run across in the launch 
in the afternoon, in order to give assistance in 
hanging the presents, arranging the tinsel 
decorations, and fastening the candles securely 
and to best advantage. 

The day came, and, about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, the task of love being finished down 
to its final touch, Mrs. Gray turned away sat- 
isfied. 

“They will be waiting at home, Hilma Sue,’ 
she said, “and I must hurry off now. Every- 
thing is complete; nothing for you to do to- 
night but light the candles and open the door, 
calling them all in. Oh, it will be perfect; 
your little celebration and surprise, my dear!” 

Hilma Sue’s eyes were shining with joy. She 
closed the shed-room door ever so softly, and 
stepped outside with Mrs. Gray. 

The latter looked about wonderingly. 

“Why, the water is everywhere! How the 
tide has poured in since I came over. Child, 
it is all up under your house!” 

The girl nodded, the smile of happiness still 
lighting her face. 

“Often it comes so,” she answered, looking 
unfearingly out across the Gulf, then back at 
the little house. 

“But—the wind out of that dark cloud, my 
dear? It seems to be growing harder every 
minute, and bringing in bigger waves. Where 
is your father?” 

“To Halden’s he had to sail with his fish. 
Hans, too.” Her face clouded momentarily. 
“Tt’s against ’em, the wind is. Suppose they’re 
late?” = 

“Oh, Hilma Sue, I’m afraid for you and these 
small children, here alone! Karl is coming in 
now. You had best all three go home with me 
in the launch.” 

“But—the surprise? My tree? How could 
we so? No, no! Out will the wind blow, 
and the tide run back. For mine fadder and 
Hans, sit up I will, and wake baby when they’re 
here.” 

They had not observed little Olga drawing 
close, her blue eyes fixed on Mrs Gray’s face. 

“°Ou said,” she broke in gravely now, “Dod 
wouldn’ let us dwown, or blow ’way, didn’t ’ou?” 

“Yes, yes, you darling child,” replied Mrs. 
Gray, taking the little one in her arms. Ah! 
you help your steadfast sister to bring back my 
own wavering faith. I was foolish to doubt 
that you are safe Isn’t the wind already 
lulling, Hilma Sue? Yes, and the tide has 
dropped a full inch on that pillar since we have 
been talking here. Vl run home to my own 
bairnies and husband now. A truly happy 
Christmas to you and your little circle, my 
dear!” 

With a kiss to the baby, she was off, Hilma 
Sue looking after the receding launch with just 
one twinge of loneliness in her heart. 

“Hey, Sis,” called Karl, coming up the dock, 
“The wind, I hope it’s done now; for it was 
nearly off the net-rack it blew me. He won’t 
like it, fadder won’t, me not finishing.” 

She told him to come inside, saying that he 
might go back to his task after a little, if the 
wind continued to abate and the tide to go out. 
Their father would understand, she said. 


) 


But, an hour later, the wind had quickened 
to a furious gale, driving a wild storm-tide in 
from the Gulf, to sweep over the low islands 
and promontories. 

Hardaker and Hans had not returned, and 
Hilma Sue knew now that they would never 
be able to make it in such a gale. 

That was not the worst. She had stayed 
quite a number of times all night in the little 
shanty with only the two younger children, 
when an adverse wind held back her father’s 
boat. She did not fear to be alone, the stout- 
hearted Norse girl. 7 

It was this menace of the water, this danger 
she hardly knew best how to meet. The tide 
had ceased to creep up. Rather it seemed now 
to leap toward her whenever she opened the 
door and looked out. Darkness, too, was 
rapidly adding its terrors to the threatening 
situation. 

At last Hilma Sue peeped out, first bidding 
Karl keep Olga at play in the far corner, and 
this time the rays of her lamp fell across the 
gleam of water on the top step, where she had: 
already made fast her staunch little boat. 

She shut the door quietly and went with 
quick steps about what she had resolved to do. 


To be continued. 
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THE EDDYSTONE LIGHT—-HOUSE. 
BY KATE LAWRENCE. 


N No. 4 of the present volume of Every 
Other Sunday appeared a fine picture of | 
the Eddystone light-house. I wonder 

how many girls and boys who saw that picture 
know where the famous light-house is, or realize 
the great difficulty with which it was con- 
structed. : 

Look on the map of the British Isles. You 
will find it in the English Channel, not far 
from the coast of Plymouth, England. This 
place had been for centuries the terror of navi- 
gators,—a group of hidden rocks about a square 
mile in extent, the largest only uncovered at 
low tide, some of the sharpest and most 
dangerous always covered with water. Many 
a gallant vessel had gone down on these cruel 
reefs, which, as Longfellow says, ‘gored her 
sides like the horns of an angry bull,”’ while the 
foaming waves about them, doubtless, “looked 
soft as carded wool.” Two wooden light- 
houses had been erected on these rocks, but 
they had been entirely swept away by storms 
or destroyed by fire. Many people said, 
“What we need is a strong stone tower, founded 
upon and riveted to the living rock, but it 
could never be built.” At last, in the reign 
of George II., John Smeaton, a young engineer 
then unknown to fame, applied to the govern- 
ment for permission and means to build a 
stone light-house on that group of rocks. 

“But it cannot be built,” said the govern- 
ment. 

“Tt can,’ said Smeaton, “and I will build 
it.” 

At last, after much discussion, the desired 
permission was given, and in 1756 Smeaton 
set to work. Other engineers scoffed at the 
undertaking as utterly impracticable. Smeaton 
knew as well as any one the difficulty of the 
task which he had undertaken; he knew the 
depth of the water and the force of the tides; 
he knew how fierce the storms were, and what 
a bulwark must be erected against them; and: 
he knew that, if he failed, he would always be 
looked upon as a well-meaning lunatic. Yet 
he persevered. , “If I fail,”’ said he, “no one 
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will suffer except myself: if,I succeed, thousands 
_ of lives may be saved.” 
‘It was as he feared. Many a morning he 
sailed out to the rocks with his builders, only to 
find that all which they had accomplished the 
_ day before had been swept away by the tides. 


‘But he never swerved from his purpose, and. 


‘slowly the foundations rose. Great blocks of 
stone were cemented, bolted, and riveted to the 
rocks, and the granite tower began to rise. 
Every morning, as soon as he woke, Smeaton 
would raise his glass to his eye with a trembling 
hand, and look out across the waves to see if 
the tower was still there. “Thank Heaven! 
it still stands,” he would say, and then go 
about his work with a light heart. 

In 1759 the work was completed, the lantern 
lighted, and for more than a hundred years 
it shone out over the sea, while mariners 
blessed the name of John Smeaton, who had 
built his own monument. This was one of the 
greatest engineering feats ever accomplished 
on the face of the earth. 

About the year 1878 it was discovered that 
the tower of Smeaton’s light-house was slightly 
out of the perpendicular, and it was thought 
advisable to build a second one on another 
rock, about one hundred and twenty-seven 
feet from the old one. The work was entrusted 
to Mr. James Douglass, afterwards Sir James, 
for he was knighted by Queen Victoria on the 
completion of the work. 

Smeaton’s light-house was on the western 
rock, one of the three main reefs; that of 
Douglass on the southern rock. The work of 
Douglass was still more difficult than that of 
Smeaton; for the rock is still lower, and the 
foundation must be still stronger. Yet, while 
it had been estimated that the work would re- 
quire five years, it was accomplished in four. 
The light-house was put in operation May 18, 
1883. 

When Smeaton’s tower was taken down, the 


blocks of stone were as perfect and the fasten-_ 


ings as strong as when they had been put into 
place one hundred and twenty-seven years 
before; but the rock on which it was founded 
had been gradually washed away by the action 
of the water, so that the foundations were in- 
secure. 

The new light-house is considerably larger 
than the old. It is built on the same general 
plan, with some modifications. The old tower 
stood seventy-two feet above the high-water 
mark: the new one stands one hundred and 
fifteen feet above it. The old light was visible 
fifteen miles out to sea; the new shines out 
seventeen and a half miles. 
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BY KATHERINE J, MURRAY, 


ORKING late to-night, Foster?’”’ The 
book-keeper nodded. ‘Books are 
all behind since Morris is_ sick. 


cc 


Why?” 

“Something’s wrong with th’ boiler: the en- 
gineer says he must draw fires, an’ you'll have 
no steam. Suppose you move up to th’ ladies’ 
room: there is a fire in that grate. I’ll help 
you,” said Mike, the good-natured porter. 

“All right,” returned Foster, and soon set- 
tled to his work beside the cosey fire. 

“Heard the latest ?’’? Mike inquired. 

“No,—anything more than usual?” 

“Two packages of Val. lace gone, worth 
something like five hundred dollars.” 

Foster whistled. ‘Makes over two thousand 
dollars to the: bad,” he commented. “I won- 
der the boss doesn’t hire detectives.” 


“He’s dead certain it’s an inside job, an’ he 
hates detectives. I heard him say he’d give 
a hundred dollars to catch the thief.” 

“Td like to earn it,” Foster replied. 

“Me too,” grinned Mike. “Hello, there’s 
th’ outside bell,” and he ran down-stairs, re- 
turning with a lady who led a five-year-old 
boy. Foster started at sight of his wife. 

“Alice, what’s the matter?’ he hastily 
asked. ‘Have you had bad news?” 

Her face was pale, and her frightened blue 
eyes brimmed with tears. 

“Father phoned half an hour ago,” she said 
hurriedly. ‘Mother has one of those heart 
attacks. It’s Nora’s night out, and I couldn’t 
leave Harry alone or take him with me. Can’t 
he stay here until you go home?”’ 

“Why, of course,” assented Foster. “I'll 
get through by ten. Don’t be so frightened, 
Alice: your mother will come out all right.” 

“T don’t know, George: I hope so. Be a 
good boy, Harry darling. Good-night,” and 
she hastened away. 

“Now, Harry boy,’ said Foster, “you 
mustn’t be noisy, for papa has to work. ‘Don’t 
you want to make pictures?”’ 

The child nodded wisely. - 

“TV’ll be quiet,” he affirmed. 
is so sick!” 

“Yes, but grandma will soon be well. 
sit down and make your pictures.” 

For some time all was tranquil, then Harry 
grew restless, and, sliding softly from his chair, 
amused himself by rambling about the room. 
Foster, having warned the boy to keep away 
from the fire, became absorbed in his work, 
Harry looked at the pictures, climbed on the 
different chairs and sofas, admired himself 
in the long mirror, and finally wandered into 
the toilet-room, where Foster found him in the 
dark half an hour later, mounted on a chair, 
his face pressed close to the window-pane. 

“What can you see there, Harry?” asked 
his father, observing that the glass was covered 
with paint. 

“Vere’s a little peep-hole, an’ I see part of 
aman,” answered Harry. “He’s so funny?” 

“What’s he doing?” queried Foster. 

“Puttin’ fings in a bag, an’ he’s rolled fings 
round his waist. He’s vere now,” eagerly re- 
sponded the boy. 

Foster started. “Let papa look, Harry,” 
said he, and peered through a spot in the glass 
from which the paint was worn. The window 
opened on a narrow alley, and directly oppo- 
site was the silk and velvet division of the 
wholesale section of the store. One shade was 
raised a little, and below it could be seen a 
man’s body, from the armpits to the knees. 
A dark lantern and an open suit case stood on a 
table near. 

“That’s the thief!” thought Foster. “That 
fellow knows the store. The watchman won’t 
be up there for an hour yet. I'll phone for the 
police.” 

Just then the man’s right hand came into 
view, and Foster saw that half the third finger 
was missing. He gasped in astonishment. 

“Harry,” he said, “stay right here and watch 
that man. Papa must go down-stairs a little 
while. You won’t be afraid?” 

“No, papa: Ill stay right here till you come 
back.” 

Foster hurriedly groped his way to the pri- 
vate office, where he rang up the proprietor at 
his residence. 

“Hello! This Mr. Garton? This is Foster. 
Can you come to the store right away? Yes, 
it is very important. I’m working in the 
ladies’ room; come right up there. Yes, at 
once. Don’t delay a moment. In fifteen min- 
utes? All right, good-bye.” 


”? 


“Poor grandma 


Now 


° 


Foster returned to the faithful little sen- 
tinel, who still watched the “funny man.” 
The child shivered, and Foster sent him back 
to the warm room, while he gazed through the 
peep-hole, listening intently for Mr. Garton. 
Presently a stout, rosy, white-haired man 
hurried in. 

“What’s wrong, Foster? 
myself a fit hurrying here.” 

“Look through this peep-hole, Mr. Garton,” 
Foster answered. 

The proprietor’s eyes dilated as he looked. 
“Heavens, that’s where our goods go!” he 
gasped. “Call the police, Foster! Why didn’t 
you do that sooner?” 

“Time enough,” Foster answered. 

Mr. Garton turned at the peculiar tone. 

“What do you mean? ’Phone police head- 
quarters at once—don’t lose a minute! Do 
you want him to get away with that bag of 
Lyons velvets?” 

“He’s got more than that,” replied Foster. 
‘‘He’s rolled a piece of silk around his body. 
And”— he stopped. 

“Well?” queried Mr. Garton impatiently, as 
Foster hesitated, 

“The third finger on his right’ hand is mu- 
tilated,” Foster continued slowly. “I recog- 
nized it directly. That is why I ’phoned for 
you.” 

The old man started back, 
growing ashy pale. 

“Oh, my God!” he faltered. 

Foster helped him to a chair, and gave him a 
glass of water. 

“How did you come to see this?” he presently 
asked. 

Foster pointed to little Harry, who, open- 
eyed and silent, stood watching them. 

“My youngster was waiting for me to get 
through, and came in here to pass:away time. 
He saw the—the man first.” 

“Oome and shake hands with me, my boy,” 
said the old man. As the child gravely held 
out his little hand, Mr. Garton looked keenly 
at him. 

‘You're a fine little fellow,” he said in falter- 
ing tones. “Be a good boy, and never make 
papa sorry you came to him. Go home with 
papa now.” 

As Foster carried him downstairs, the child 
said wonderingly: 

“Papa, did his little boy make him have 
tears in his eyes?” 


I’ve nearly given 


his ruddy face 


A CURE FOR LOW SPIRITS. 


AKE one ounce of the seeds of resolution, 
properly mixed with the oil of good 
conscience. Infuse into it a large 
spoonful of salts of patience; distil very gently 
a composing plant called ‘Others’ Woes,” 
which you will find in every part of the Garden 
of Life growing under the broad leaves of dis- 
guise. Gather a handful of the blossoms of 
hope; then sweeten them properly with a 
syrup made of balm of providence, and, if you 
can get any seeds of true friendship, you will 
have the most valuable medicine that can be 
administered. But you must be careful that 
you get the right seed of true friendship, as 
there is a seed which very much resembles it. 


A qaoop way to be happy is to try to be use- 
ful and helpful. 


A good way to come out all right is to be 
sure to start right. 


A good way to succeed is to be always trying 
to do your best. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Is Christmas growing or losing ground? Is 
it an Anniversary more and more appreciated 
and understood, or is it becoming’shallow? 

The answer depends on your approach to 
the question. If we come to it through the 
ordinary buying and selling, the rush to get 
store presents, and the like, our reply might 
be discouraging. There is a surface, feverish 
habit, now prevalent, of observing Christmas. 
But deeper down run the currents of the true 
Christmas spirit. 

The ear to hear the message of the time and 
idea is keener than ever. The world at large 
responds more widely to “peace and good will.” 
Philanthropy goes out on myriad errands of 
mercy, to cheer the unfortunate. Selfishness 
is still alive,—very much alive,—but the Christ 
spirit is greater. 

To increase this growing tide of peace, arbi- 
tration, brotherhood, between individuals and 
nations, let us do what we can in home and 
church. Let the Sunday School give due 
observance of Christmas by song and service, 
by mutual gatherings of young and old. Let 
the battle of life cease for a time, and men re- 
member that our treasures are not entirely in 
gold and silver, but, best of all, in friendships, 
deeds, good will, and hearts of loyal purpose. 


WINTER BIRDS. 


BIRD that comes with the snowstorm 
and is often seen with the flocks of 
sparrow is the junco. He is also called 

the snow-bird. It is a pleasure to look from 
the window some stormy morning and see 
these sleek, plump birds hopping about the 
yard, picking up what they find, as contented 
as we are by our warm fire. The junco seems 
to be the most cheerful of our winter friends. 
In dull weather, when the woods are gray and 
the fields are white and cold, he hops content- 
edly about, picking up a crumb here and there, 
never borrowing trouble, always plump and 
well dressed, and always the picture of con- 
tentment and happiness. You can always tell 
this bird by his smooth, slate-colored coat with 
under parts of ashy gray, and by the two white 
feathers in his tail. One reason why he is more 
often seen on the snow is that his color makes 
him very hard to see on the bare brown earth 
or stones. His size is that of the English spar- 
row, though he is a little longer and more slender. 

Those of you who go to the woods at this 
season can make the acquaintance of one of our 
oddest birds, but you will have to look carefully 
for him. 

John Barlow, in The Nature Guard. 
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THE FIRST CHRISTMAS TREE. 


BY HELEN M, RICHARDSON, 


NE Christmas eve, long ago, a man was 
wandering over a snow-covered coun- 
try. It was a clear night, and the sky 

was studded with myriads of glittering stars. 
Far over the country stretched the white 
mantle of the snow, while here and there a 
green fir tree shot upward, straight and slim. 
As the man gazed, he was filled with an in- 
tense longing to reproduce the scene, and, when 
he arrived at his own cheerful fireside, the 
picture was still in his mind. He sought to 
explain the beautiful sight to his wife and chil- 
dren, together with the deep impression which 


it had made upon his mind. How should he 


make them understand? 

He went out into the garden and brought in 
a young fir tree and set it up in the nursery. 
He put some candles on its branches and lighted 
them.* The space beneath the tree he covered 
thickly with white, to represent the snow. 
When all was completed, he called his family 
into the room and told them that the tree repre- 
sented the world as he had seen it that night 
beneath the stars. 

This fir tree was probably the first one upon 
which candles ever were lighted on Christmas 
eve, and the man who lighted them was Martin 
Luther, the Reformer. Pictures of Martin 
Luther often represent him sitting with his 
family, with a lighted Christmas tree on the 
table before them. 


LITTLE JACK FROST. 


LirrLe Jack Frost went up the hill, 
Watching the stars and the moon so still, 
Watching the stars and the moon so bright, 
And laughing alone with all his might. 
Little Jack Frost ran down the hill, 

Late in the night when the winds were still, 
Late in the fall when the leaves fell down, 
Red and yellow and faded brown. 


Little Jack Frost walked through the trees. 

“ Ah,”’ sighed the flowers, ‘“‘ we freeze, we freeze.” 
“Ah,” sighed the grasses, “we die, we die.” 
Said little Jack Frost, “Good-bye, good-bye.’’ 
Little Jack Frost tripped round and round, 
Spreading white snow on the frozen ground, 
Nipping the breezes, icing the streams, 

Chilling the warmth of the sun’s bright beams. 


But when Dame Nature brought back the Spring, 
Brought back the birds to chirp and sing, 
Melted the snow and warmed the sky, 
Little Jack Frost went pouting by. 
The flowers opened their eyes of blue, 
Green buds peeped out and grasses grew; 
It was so warm and scorched him so, 
Little Jack Frost was glad to go. 
Selected. 


RECREATION CORNER. 


ENIGMA XII. 


I am composed of 23 letters. 

My 11, 12, 17, 20, is a defence. 

My 21, 22, 19, 1, is part of a ship. 

My 15, 16, 18, 21, 3, 23, ring out the Christmas 
story. 

My 21, 5, 6, 2, 8, is might. 

My 7, 10, 13, 14, an adverb. 

My 3, 9, 14, 4, is a man’s name. 

My whole all the children look forward to. 

ELizaABEeTH WARD. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


In coast, but not in shore. 
In house, but not in barn. 
In heart, but not in body. 
In ice, but not in water. 
In east, but not in north. 
In table, but not in chair. 
In mail, but not in letter. 
In feast, but not in supper. 
In stamp, but not in paper. 
My whole is a holiday. 
Henry -A. Jenxs. 


BEHEADMENTS AND CURTAILMENTS. 


Brnrap and curtail six five-letter words, leay- 
ing three-letter words, the middle letters of which 
in their order will spell the name of a favorite 
fruit. - 


1. A woven fabric of cotton, linen, or wool; a 
plot of land. 

2. A deciduous, coniferous tree; a portion of a 
curved. line. 


3. A table to put food upon; an implement for — 


propelling a boat. : 
4. Tears asunder; the last point of anything. 
5. Placed in confinement; the latter part of life. 
6. Water in the state of ‘vapor; the ‘evening 
meal. E. D. Se 


PUZZLE. 


Suppose you wish to serve a cause 
At dinner or election, 
Just place a creature with four claws 
Beside an interjection; 
Then, ere you introduce your prize, 
Add also a conjunction, 
And he’ll not fail to exercise 
A most important function. 
Y. D. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 6. 


Enigma VIII.—Autumn leaves. 

Enrema IX.—Love one another. 

Dovusie Acrostic.—Abraham Lincoln. (Angel, 
Bragi, Raven, Antic, Hello, Anvil, Melon). ' 

GEOGRAPHICAL PuzziE.—Florence, Harrietta, 
Augusta, Franklin, Helena. [There are many 
other names that could be used, such as Elmira, 
Elizabeth, Columbus, ete.] 


Miss Kate L. Watson, Worcester, Mass.; Miss 
Caroline Hohlfeld, Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry A. 
Jenks, Canton, Mass.; Miss U. M. George, West- 


wood, Mass., have sent either puzzles or answers 


to puzzles during the last two weeks. This is an 
increase over any number reported previously 
this fall. 
in our next issue. 

We must remind our friends once more that all 
puzzles’ should be accompanied with answers, in 
order to be printed. I wonder if one of the cor- 
respondents mentioned above will remember that 
an enigma was sent without an answer. 


‘Christianity ts, above all other religions ever 
known, a religion of sacrifice. It is a religion 


founded on the greatest of all sacrifices, the sac- : 


rifice of the Incarnation, culminating in the sac- 
rifice on Calvary. DEAN STANLEY. 


O, THE lovely Christmas comes, 
Ever new and ever dear, 

Blessing all our hearts and homes, 
Sweetest season of the year; 

All are glad from young to old, 
Parents and the children gay; 

All the world’s arrayed in gold— 
On our merry Christmas Day! 

WILLIAM BRUNTON. 
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